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TRADITIONS OF THE RHINE. 


THE TOWER OF LAHNECK. 


BY T. HOOD. 





Amongst the many castled crags on the banks of the 
Rhine, one of the most picturesque is the ruin of Lahneck, 
perched on a conical rock, close to that beautiful river, the 


Lahn. 
When the sun sets in a broad blaze behind the heights | 


| 
| 
| 
gtns | 
| 


i 


the Englishwoman, whose cheek flushed while her eyes 
glistened with tears; for the soul is touched by beauty as 
well as melted by kindness, and here nature was lavish of 
both—at once charming, cheering and refreshing her with 
a magnificent prospect, the brightness of sunshine, and the 


| balmiest air. Her companion in the meantime was al- 


most as taciturn, merely uttering the names of the places, 
Ober-Lahnstein —Chapellen — Stolzenfels — Nieder-Lahn- 
stein—St. John’s Church—to which she successively point- 
ed with her little white finger. Following in its direction, 
the other lady slowly turned round, till her eves rested on 


of Cabellon, and the fine ruins of Stolzenfels on the oppo- || the castle itself, but she was too near to see the ruin to 


site banks of the Rhine, its last rays always linger on the | 
lofty towers of Lahneck. Many a time, while standing, rod 
in hand, on one or the other of the brown rocks which, 
narrowing to the channel of the river, form a small rapid 
very favorable to the fisherman, many a time have I watched | 
the rich warm light burning beacon-like on the very sum- 
mit of that solitary tower, whilst all the river lay beneath 
in deepest shadow, save the golden circles that marked 
where a fish rose to the surface, or the bright coruscations 
made by the screaming swallow, as it sportively dipped 
its wing in the dusky water, like a gay friend breaking in 
on the cloudy reveries of a moody mind. And as these na- 


i] 


advantage. Still she continued to gaze till her indefinite 
thoughts grew into a wish that she could ascend the top, 
and thence, as if suspended in air, enjoy an uninterrupted 
view of the whole horizon. It was with delight, therefore, 


that, on turning an angle of the wall, she discovered a low | 


open arch which admitted her to the interior, where, after 

a little groping, she perceived a flight of stone steps wind- 

ing, as far as the eye could trace, up the massy walls. 
The staircase, however, looked very dark, or rather dis- 


'| mal, after the bright sunshine she had just quitted, but the 

' . . . . 

|| whim of the moment, the spirit of adventure and curiosity, | 
|| induced her to proceed, although her companion, who was 


tural lights faded away, the artificial ones of the village of || more phlegmatic, started several difficulties and doubts as | 


Lahnstein began to twinkle—the glowing windows of Du- | 
quet’s pavillion, especially, throwing across the stream a 
series of dancing reflections that shone the brighter for 
the sombre shadows of a massy cluster of acacias in the 
garden. Then the myriads of chafers, taking to wing, 
filled the air with droning—whilst the lovely fire-flies, 
with their fairy lamps, began to flit across my homeward 
path, or hovered from osier to osier along the calm 
waterside. 

It was on a fine afternoon, towards the close of May, 
1830, that two ladies began to climb the winding path 


which leads through a wild shrubbery to the ruined castle |, 
r |! ticular loopholes in certain angles in the walls of Coblentz ; 


of Lahneck. They were unaccompanied by any person of 
the other sex; but such rambles are less perilous for un- 
protected females in that country than in oihers—and 


dent or offence. At any rate, to judge from their leisurely 
steps and the cheerful tone of their voices, they appre- 
hended no more danger than might acerue to a gauze ora 
ribbon from an overhanging branch or a stray bramble. 
The steepness of the ascent forced them occasionally to 
halt to take breath, but they stopped quite as frequently | 
to gather the wild flowers, and especially the sweet valley | 
lilies, there so abundant, to look at the time-stained ruin | 

! 


from a new point, or to comment on the beauties of the 
scenery. 

The elder of the ladies spoke in English, to which her 
companion replied in the same language, but with a fo- 
reign accent and occasional idioms that belonged to ano- 


| 


|, through those narrow apertures 


} 


to the practicability of the ascent. There were, however, 
no obstacles to surmount beyond the gloom, some trifling 
heaps of rubbish, and the fatigue of mounting so many gi- 
gantic steps. But this weariness was richly repaid, when- 
ever, through an occasional loophole, she catght a sample 


| of the bright blue sky. No, never had heaven seemed so 
|| heavenly, or earth so lovely, or water so clear and pure, as 


never had she seen any 


views so charming as those exquisite snatches of land- | 
: of 
scape, framed by the massive masonry into little cabinet 


|| pictures of a few inches square. The Englishwoman knew 


at least a dozen of such tableaux, to be seen through par- 


but these ™ pictures of the Lahneck gallery,” as she termed 
them, transcended them all! Nevertheless it cost her a 


! 
they had enjoyed several similar excursions without acci- || sigh to reflect how many forlorn captives, languishing per- 


haps within those very walls, had been confined to such 
glimpses of the world without. But such thoughts soon 
pass away from the minds of the young, the healthy 
and the happy, and the next moment the fair moralist was 


| challenging the echoes to join with her in a favorite air. | 


|| Now and then, indeed, the song abruptly stopped, or the 


voice quavered on a wrong note, as a fragment of mortar 
rattled down to the basement, or a disturbed bat rustled 
{ 


rom its resting-place, or the air breathed through a cre- | 


vice with a sound so like the human sigh as to revive her 
melancholy fancies. But these were transient terrors, and 
only gave rise to peals of lighthearted merriment, that 
were mocked by laughing voices from each angle of the 


ther tongue. She was a native of Germany, whereas the || walls. 


other was one of those many thousands of British travel- | 
lers whom the long peace, the steamboat, and the poetry | 
of Byron had tempted to visit the “blue and arrowy ” | 
river. Both were young, handsome and accomplished; but 
the Fraulein Von B. was unmarried; whilst Mrs. 
was a wife and a mother; and, with her husband and her | 
two children, had occupied for some weeks a temporary 
home within the walls of Coblentz. It was in this city | 
that a friendship had been formed between the German | 
girl and the fair islander—the gentle pair who were now | 
treading so freely and fearlessly under the walls of a castle | 
where womanly beauty might formerly have ventured 
as the doe near the den of the lion. But those days are | 
happily gone by—the dominion of brute force is over. 
At last the two ladies gained the summit of the moun- | 
tain, and for some minutes stood still and silent, as if en- | 
tranced by the beauty ©" ihe scene before them. There are 
elevations at which the mind loses breath as well as the 





body, and pants too thickly, with thought upon thought, || pect would well repay a much longer walk.” 
to find ready utterance. This was especially the case with 


| 


il 


At last the toilsome ascent was safely accomplished, and 
the two friends stood together on the top of the tower, 
drawing a long delicious breath of the fresh free air. Fora 


'| time they were dazzled to blindness by a sudden change 


from gloom to sunshine, as well as dizzy from the unac- 
customed height ; but these effects soon wore off, and the 
whole splendid panorama—variegated with mountains, 


rocks, valleys, castles, chapels, spires, towns, villages, | 
| vineyards, corn-fields, forests and rivers, was revealed to 


the delighted sense. As the Englishwoman had antici- 
pated, her eye could now travel unimpeded round the ho- 
rizon, which it did again and again, while her lips kept re- 
peating all the superlatives of admiration. 

"Tt is mine Faderland,” murmured the German girl, 
with a natural tone of triumph in the beauty of her native 
country. “ Speak—did I not well to persuade you to here 
by little bits, instead of a stop at Horeheim ?” 

* You did indeed, my dear Amanda. Such a noble pros- 


, 


" Look !—see—dere is Rhense—and de Maixberg’ 


| 
—but 


| yet, to the very base of the tower. 
| ever it was, tended earthwards, for he never looked up. 


the finger was pointed in vain, for the eyes it would have 
guided continued to look in the opposite direction across 
the Lahn. 

"Is it possible from here,’ 
* to see Coblentz ?” 

Instead of answering this question, the German girl 
looked up archly in the speaker's face, and then smilj 
and nodding her head, “ Ah, you do think of a someb: 
at home !” 

“TI was thinking of him indeed,” replied the other, 
“and regretting that he is not at this moment by my side 


inquired the Englishwoman, 


to enjoy ——” 

She stopped short, for at that instant a tremendous 
peal, as of the nearest thunder, shook the tower to its very 
foundation. The German shrieked, and the ever-ready 
ejaculation burst from her quivering lips; but the English- 
woman neither stirred nor spoke, although her cheek turn- 
ed of the hue of death, Some minds are much more appre- 
hensive than others, and hers was unusually quick in its 
conclusions—the thought passed from cause to consequence 
with the rapidity of the volt: Ere the sound had 
done rumbling, she knew the nature of the calamity as 
distinetly as if an evil spirit had whispered it in her ear. 
Nevertheless, an irresistible impulse, that dreadful attrae- 
tion that draws us in spite of ourselves to look on what is 
horrible, and approach to the very verge of danger, impel- 
led her to seek the very sight she most dreaded to encoun- 


uc spark. 


ter. Her mind indeed recoiled, but her limbs, as by a vo- 
lition superior to her own, dragged her to the brink of the 
abyss she had prophetically painted, where the reality 
presented itself with a startling resemblance to the ideal 
picture, 

Yes, there yawned that dark chasm, unfathomable by 
the human eye, a great gulf fixed—perhaps eternally fixed 

between herself aud the earth, with all it contained of 
most dear and precious to the heart of a wife and a mo- 
ther. Three 
gantic stairease still remained in their place, and even 


only the three uppermost steps of the gi- 


these, as she gazed at them, suddenly plunged into the 
dreary void; and after an interval which indicated the 


| frightful depth they had to plumb, reached the bottom 
with a crash that was followed by a roll of hollow echoes 


from the subterranean vaults. 
As the sound ceased, the Englishwoman turned with a 
n the horrible chasm. But 


gasp and visible shudder fr 
what had she gained? Perhaps but a lingering and horri- 
ble fate—a lithe more time to break her heart in—so 
many more wretched hours to lament for her lost treasures, 
her cheerful home, her married felicity, her maternal 
joys, and to look with unavailing yearnings towards Cob- 
lentz. 
and she hastily closed her eyes and covered her face with 
her hands. Alas! she only beheld the more vividly the 
household images and dear familiar faces that distracting- 
ly associated the happiness of the past with the misery of 
the present ; for out of the very sweetness of her life came 


But that sunny landscape had become intolerable ; 


intenser bitterness, and from its brightest phases an ex- 
tremer darkness, even as the smiling valley beneath her 
had changed into that of the shadow of death! The des- 
troyer had indeed assumed almost a visible presence, and, 
like a poor trembling bird conscious of the stooping faleon, 
the devoted victim sank down and cowered on the hard, 
cold, rugged roof of the fatal tower! 

The German girl in the meanwhile had thrown her- 
self on her knees, and with her neck at full streteh over 
the low parapet, looked eagerly from east to west for sue- 
cor; but from the mill up the stream to the ferry down 
below, along the road en either side of the river, she could 
not desery a living object. Yes—no—yes—there was one 
on the mountain itself, moving among the brushwood and 
even approaching the castle; closer he came, and closer 
But his search, what- 


" Here! — come! — gleich! — quick !” and the agitated 
speaker hurriedly beckoned to her companion in misfortune 
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—" we must make a cry both togeder, and so loud as we 
can,” and setting the example, she raised her voice to the 
utmost pitch; but the air was so rarified that the sound 
seemed feeble even to herself. 

At any rate it did not reach the figure below—nor would 
a far louder alarm, for that figure was little Aranz, the 


| 


| 
| 


deaf and dumb boy of Lahnstein, who was gathering | 


bunches of the valley-lilies for the company at the inn. 
Accordingly, after a desultory ramble round the ruins he 
descended to the road, and slowly proceeded along the 
water-side towards the ferry, where he disappeared. 

" Ah!” exclaimed the poor girl, “ it is too far to make one 
hear!” 

So saying, she sprang to her feet, and with her white 
handkerchief kept waving signals of distress, till from 


sheer exhaustion her arms refused their office. But not one 


of those pleasure-parties, so frequent on fine summer days 
in that favorite valley, had visited the spot. There was a 


Kirch-Weigh at Neundorf, down the Rhine, and the holi- | 


y-makers had all proceeded with their characteristic 
niformity in that direction. 

* Dere is nobody at all,” said the German, dropping her 
arms and head in utter despondence ; “ not one to see us!” 

* And if there were,” added a hollow voice, “ what hu- 
man help could avail us at this dreadful height ¢” 

The truth of this reflection was awfully apparent; but 
who, when life is at stake, can resign hope, or its last fear- 
ful contingency, though frail as a spider’s thread encum- 
bered with dewdreps ? 

The German, in spite of her misgivings, resumed her 
watch; till after a long, weary, dreary hour, a solitary fi- 
gure issued from a hut a little lower down on the opposite 
side of the Lahn, and stepping into a boat, propelled it into 
the middle of the siream. It was one of the poor fishermen 
who rented the water, and rowing directly to the rapid, he 
made a cast or two with his net immediately within the 


reflection of the castle. But he was too distant to hear the | 


ery that appealed to him, and too much absorbed in his 


success or failure of his peculiar lottery to look aloft. Like | 


the deaf and dumb boy he passed on, but in the opposite 
direction, and gradually disappeared. 

"Tt will never be seen!” ejaculated the German girl, 
again dropping her arm 


crossed the mouth of the lesser river, and probably more 
than one telescope was pointed to the romantic ruin of 
Lahneck. But the distance was great, and even had it been 
less, the waving of a white handkerchief would have been 
taken for a merry or a friendly salute. 

In the meantime the steamboat passed out of sight be- 
hind the high ground ; but the long streamer of smoke was 
still visible, like a day meteor swiftly flying along, and in 
a direction that made the Englishwoman stretch out her 
arms after the fleeting vapor, as if it had been a thing sen- 
sible to human supplication. 


"It is gone also!” exclaimed her partner in misery. 


* And in a short while my liebe mutter will see it come to | 


Coblentz !” 
The Englishwoman groaned. 
"Tt is my blame,” 
. : er: . 
self-reproach ; “ it was my blame to come so wide 
can tell where. Nobody shall seek at Lahneck. Yes—we 
must die both! We must die of famishment—and de cor:.- 
fields, and de vines is all around one !” 


not one 


And thus hour after hour, still watching promises that 
budded, and blossomed, and withered—and still flowered 
again and again without fruition—till the shades of even- 
ing began to fall, and the prospect became in every sense 
darker and darker. 

Barge after barge had floated down the river, but the 
steersman had been intent on keeping his craft in the mid- 
dle of the current, in the most difficult part of the naviga- 


a doubtful prophecy, how- | 
ever, for immediately afterwards the Rhenish steamboat | 


continued the other, in an agony of 


| Was one whose mild beauty, though seen from afar, 


tion—the miller had passed along the road at the base of | 
the mountain, but his thoughts were fixed on the home | 


he had within his view—the female peasant drove her | 


cows from the pasture—the truant children returned 
to the village—and the fisherman floating down the 


stream, again landed, and after hanging his nets up to | 


dry between the trees on the opposite meadows, re-en- 
tered his hut. But none saw the signal, none heard the 
ery, or if they did, it was supposed to be the shrill squeak 
of the bat. There was even company at the inn, for the 
windows of Duquet’s pavillion began to sparkle, but the 
enjoyments of the party had stopped short of the romantic 
and the picturesque. 

“Tt is hard, mine friend,” sobbed the German, “ not one 
thinks but for themselves.” 

“Tt is unjust,” might have retorted the wife and mother, 


| 


of me.” 

Why else did her sobs so disturb the tranquil air, or 
wherefore did she paint her beloved Edward and her two 
fair-haired boys with their faces so distorted by grief? The 
present and the future—for time is nothing in such visions 
—were almost simultaneously before her, and the happy 
home of one moment was transfigured at the next instant 
into the house of mourning. The contrast was agonizing, | 
but unspeakable—one of these stupendous woes which | 


“for J think of my husband and children, and they think | 


1} 


stupify the soul, as when the body is not pierced with a || 
|| single wound, but mortally crushed. She was not merely 


| stricken, but stunned. 


* . * . * * * 
The German, frenzied, fell into the gulf, and the Eng- | 
lishwoman was left alone in that terrrible tower. 


* * * * * * > 

And did she, too, perish? Alas! Ask the peasants and 
the fishermen who daily worked for their bread in that 
valley, or on its river; ask the ferryman who hourly passed 
to and fro; and the bargeman, who made the stream his | 
thoroughfare—and they will tell you, one and all, that 


they heard nothing ; for labor looks downward and forward, 


and round about, but not upward. Nay, ask the angler 


himself, who withdrew his fly from circling eddies of the 
rapids, to look at the last beams of sunshine glowing on 
the lofty ruin—and he answers that he never saw living | 
creature on its summit, except the crow and the raven ho- 

vering about, and the screaming eagle, although it had no | 
nest there, perched on the tower of Lahneck. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE STUDENT'S SONG. 
From the “ Field of the Green Banner,” on unpublished poem. 


BY J. AUGUSTUS SHEA. 


In this garden elysium, where, half the year round, 
By morning’s or moonlight’s more magical ray, 
In fragrance and freshness the roses are found, 
And the zephyrs and leaves are for ever at play ; i 
Where the soft-spreading mosses, the golden and green, | 
By the river of silence invite you to rest, | 
And the branches fling out their o’ershadowing screen, 
With the sun shining thro’ them like smiles of the blest. | 


In this garden at evening I’ve linger’d alone, 
Recalling in fancy the scenes of the past; 
Those scenes of life’s morning, ere knowledge had thrown 
Round my mind her creation, so dazzling and vast. 
Those scenes were all joyous, all full of the light 
With which nature, benevolent mother, will crown 
Our spirits, ere yet, in its withering flight, 
The rush of the future will trample them down. 
But brighter than all, like some luminous star, 
Which in spirit and loveliness ruleth the rest, 


Like a planet of destiny ruled in my breast. 
Mononta! that star ’mid a million wert thou, 

Shining on as when first, in the hush of that even, 
In the depth of our valleys I gazed on thy brow, 

Thy beauty my planet, thy council my heaven. 


Sing, harp of my passions, the dark shining hair, — | bind, 
That was free as her thoughts, which no fingers could 
Her cheeks like wild roses, young children of air, 
And her step like the deer’s on the hills of the wind. 
Her smile—its own paradise-glories revealing— 
With beauty, love, innocence, playfulness beam‘d ; 
And that face lighted up with the whole soul of feeling, 
As though it but mirror’d the love she had dream’‘d. 


If a moment but come, as it will and it must, 
To equal those moments of bliss, it will be 
When, leaving those halls with their pages of dust, 
I shall fly, my Mononra! to love and to thee. 


ALIENATION. —Mental alienation, according to the best 
authorities, appears to occur more frequently in Great Bri- 
tain than in any other country except Norway—the pro- | 
portion in England being one insane person to every 783 
inhabitants, and in Scotland one in 573, whilst in Norway | 
the ratio is one maniac in 551 of the population. Mania 
seems to increase as man recedes from the warm or south- 
ern countries bordering the Mediterranean, and approaches | 
the colder regions of the north. In Italy the seale descends 





so low as to give no more than one insane person to every | 


3785 inhabitants. 


a 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE FALSE LIGHT; 
OR, THE CORNISH WRECKER. 


" A wreck, a wreck !” is the most tremendous sound to 
a wretched mariner in the howling midnight tempest on 
the iron-bound coast of England, but the most welcome to 
those guilty men called “ wreckers,” who consider the 
winter as their harvest season for rapine and plunder. 
Often have we seen five hundred or a thousand men, 
women and children, rushing through the breakers to seize 
upon their prey from some hapless vessel just dashed to 
atoms upon the rocks, and wondered that more prompt at- 
tention is not paid by local authorities to guard the property 
of wrecks, and reward the honest and diligent who en- 
deavor to save it. 

The preaching of the Gospel on our sea-coast has so far 
improved its inhabitants that the horrid system of alluring 
a vessel to destruction by lights on shore, and murdering 
the crew, is now happily abolished: we wish we could say 


| as much concerning the general plunder of every part of 


the vessel and cargo. Upon this subject we have often 


| heard in Cornwall, handed down from father to son, the 


awful legendary tale that we now submit to our readers, in 
which the important doctrine of divine and retributive jus- 
tice is strikingly exemplified. 

“ Towards the close of the sixteenth century a horrid 
custom prevailed on the coast of Cornwall, of luring ves- 


| sels to their destruction in stormy weather, by fastening a 


lantern to a horse’s head and leading it about on the top of 
the cliffs, in order that the bewildered mariner, mistaking 
it for the light of a vessel, might be induced to shape his 


| course towards it. This atrocious expedient was often suc- 


cessful. The devoted crew dreamed not of their danger 
until warned of it, too late, by the foaming breakers that 
burst upon them from the shore; and the vessel speedily 
became the prey of a set of ruthless barbarians, who, to 
secure themselves impunity in their plunder, often mur- 
dered those who escaped drowning, and then called their 


| booty a god-send, 


"In a small hovel, on the craggy shore of a deep and 
dangerous bay on the coast of Cornwall, dwelt one of those 
wretches, whose name was Terloggan—an old and harden- 
ed desperado, who united in himself the fisherman, the 
smuggler, and the wrecker, but the last was his favorite 


|| occupation ; and such was the confidence of his companions 


| in his experience in this capacity, that he was usually ap- 


| and autumn had nearly passed away, that Terlc 


pointed their leader, and rarely failed in his office. His wife, 
too, encouraged him, and not unfrequently aided him in 
his iniquitous exploits. Disgusted with the wickedness of 
his parents, their only son left his home in early life, and 
sought to obtain an honorable subsistence as the mate of a 
West Indian trader. 

“Tt was at a period when a long and profitless summer 
gan, like 
the vulture, ever watchful of his prey, was more than usv- 
ally observant of the signs of the heavens; nor was any 
one more capable than himself of discovering the most dis- 
tant indication of a tempest. Nature had for several months 
worn a placid and most encouraging aspect. The soft and 
azure sky seemed to rest upon the transparent sea, and the 
slowly-expanding waves swept with slow murmurings 
along the shining sands of the deep bay with a wild and 
monotonous plashing, that seemed to strike like the voice 
of a prophecy upon the ear. Nor more hateful were the 
glorious beams of the orb of day to the fallen Lucifer, as 
described by our great poet, than was the quiescent state 
of nature to the dark mind of Terloggan. In his impatience 
he cursed the protracted season of tranquillity, and hailed 
the approaching period of storms as more congenial not 
only to the “ gloomy temper of his soul,” but to his in- 
terests. At length he saw, with a smile of savage satisfac- 
tion, the sun sink in angry red beneath the dim and cloudy 


| horizon; heard with secret exultation the hollow murmur- 


ing of the winds, and beheld the blackening waves rising 
into fury, and lashing the lofty rocks with their ascending 
spray. As the night advanced in chaotic darkness the hor- 
rors of the tempest increased ; and the long and loud blast 
of the contending elements rung upon the ear like the 
death-knell of a departing soul. “ Now’s thy time,” ejacu- 
lated the old hag his wife; “go thy ways out upon the 
cliffs, there’s death in the wind.” Terloggan speedily 
equipped himself, and ascended the steep promontory at 
the entrance of the bay. The usual expedient was resorted 
to, and he soon observed a light at sea, as if in answer to 
his signal. His prey seemed already in his grasp. The 
light evidently approached nearer, and before an hour had 
elapsed the white close-reefed sails of the vessel could be 
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dimly discovered through the darkness, and the appalling cry 


of the seamen, at the discovery of their danger, distinctly | 


heard. Signal guns of distress were immediately fired, and 
the loud commands, “ Al/ hands on deck !” and “About ship! 


were vociferated in wild despair. Every exertion was made | 


to wear the vessel from the shore; but the redeeming mo- 
ment was passed, the ship was completely embayed, and 
neither strength nor skill were of any avail in averting her 
impending fate. In a few minutes a tremendous crash, and 
a heart-rending but fruitless cry for help, announced the 
horrid catastrophe ; and the last flashing signal-gun re- 
vealed for a moment a scene too terrible to be described. 
The stranded vessel, hurled repeatedly against the jagged 
rocks of the bay, soon parted; the waves dashed over her 
shattered hull with relentless fury, bearing to the shore the 
shattered cargo, broken pieces of the wreck, and the tat- 
tered rigging; while the mingled shrieks of the drowning, 
blended with the roar of the conflicting elements, rose upon 
the ear like the despairing cries of an army of dying Titans. 

“ There was one, however, in whose eyes such a scene 
was joyous—in whose ears such sounds were melody—and 
that being was Terloggan. He waited impatiently until the 
storm had somewsat abated, and when silence began to 
indicate that the work of death was well nigh over, he 
descended the well-known cliffs to dart upon his prey. Un- 
moved by the horrid spectacle, (for the moon had broken 
from the clouds by which she had before been concealed,) 
he stood a while gazing upon the scene of desolation 


” 


MY LUCY. 
Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, “ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 
This child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 





around him, as if at a loss where first to begin his work of | 


rapine. But to his surprise and momentary dismay there 
was yet one living soul on board who, should he survive, 
would interpose between him and his hard-earned booty, 
and who was even now loudly supplicating his assistance. 
To dispatch this unhappy creature in his exhausted and 
helpless condition was a resolution no sooner formed than 
executed. Whilst he was appearing to aid his escape from 
the jaws of death, one stroke of his hanger laid him a livid 
and mutilated corse upon the sands before him. Terloggan 
then rifled the pocketsof his victim, took a ring from his 
finger, and, Jaden with the most portable articles of plun- 
der, retraced his footsteps to his hut. ‘What luck?’ ex- 
claimed his fiend-like helpmate, as he crossed the threshold 
of the door. ‘ Never better,’ rejoined Terloggan, pointing 
to his booty. He then described the success of his hellish 
stratagem, without even concealing the particulars of the 
murder ; after which he displayed some pieces of foreign 
gold coin, and the ring which he had taken from the finger 
of the stranger. ‘Give me the light, Meg,’ said the hoary 
villain. The hag obeyed. But no sooner had he examined 
the ring than he recognized its form and certain marks 
upon it. His countenance changed, and, with a groan of 
agony, he quickly handed it to his wife. She knew too well 
from whose hand it must have been taken, and, after 
glancing at it for a momen, yelled out with supernatural 
energy, ‘Oh, my son, my poor son! and fell senseless at 
the feet of her husband. 
his feelings until the fact should be ascertained. 
with the dawn and hastened to the spot where he had left 
the murdered corse. It was indeed his son. The stroke of 
retribution had been complete, Overwhelmed with despair 
and stung by remorse, to which his heart had ever before 
been impervious, he determined on self-destruction. A few 
days afterwards his mangled body was found among the 
rocks, and was interred on the spot where he had perpe- 
trated his last deed of blood. The chief incidents of his ter- 
rible story are still narrated in the neighborhood which 
was the scene of its hero’s manifold atrocities. His wretched 
wife perished a few weeks afterwards by the fall of her hut, 
oeecasioned by one of those dreadful storms which she and 
her savage helpmate had so frequently invoked.” 


GENIUS. 

Up to the present hour men of genius seem equally obnox- 
ious to calamity as when Savage pined in a prisoa, Otway 
starved, and Chatterton committed suicide. The fatal heir- 
loom stull exists and attends the inheritance. Frichtful mis- 
fortunes have darkened the career, however splendid in ap- 
pearance, of many popular and gifted writers. Genius is 
naturally sensitive—morbidly so in many cases. How many 
men of splendid talents are there at this moment, in this 
very city, pining away their existence in obscurity for want 
of that fostering care that others more fortunate, though 
less worthy, have enjoyed. The vulgar victim of bodily 
affliction exposes his leprosy to the multitude, and solicits 


A lady of my own. 


* Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse ; and with me, 
The girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 


"She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That, wild with glee, across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 


" The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 
Nor shall she fail to see, 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


“ The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And, beauty born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face. 


" And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell ; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give, 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell.” 


Thus Nature spake—the work was done— 
How soon any Lucy *s race was run! 

She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 
The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be. 


ROBESPIERKRE. 


He was the very perfection, the type of triumphant medi- 
ocrity. Talents he had none, nor ideas; although, by dint 


of exertion, he acquired the semblance of the one, and pur- 


Terloggan endeavored to master | 
He arose || 


| 


} 


loined the others notoriously from all around him. His 
speeches were written for him, and the debates of the jaco- 


bin clubs, at first philosophical and given to the discussion of 


principles, supplied him with a political vocabulary at least. 
Thus his friends, his future enemies being included in that 
class, lent to this hawk the feathers that imped his wing, 
and taught him at length to soar. He was totally without 
passion, unless vanity deserve that name; but his vanity 
was wise, and wore all the lofiiness of pride. Then he had 
honesty and consistency, two qualities that cannot be de- 
nied him, however he might have adopted them in calcula- 
tion. From his first vote in the Constituent Assembly he had 


| been the rank democrat that he ever was, professing all 


the extreme opinions to which others tended. His private 
morals were irreproachable. He held to his condition— 
lodged to the last with the same humble carpenter's family 
that at first housed him. Unlike his colleague Danton, no 
bribe, no peculation, no expense, no licentiousness, con- 


| sidered as such in that day at least, could be laid to his 


charge. No petty ambition distracted his views or blem- 
ished his character for disinterestedness. He was never 
minister, nor even commmissary. After the fall of the 
Gironde, when he was all-powerful, he did not become 
member of the Sovereign Committee till it pleased the Con- 
vention and the Jacobins, of their own accord, to appoint 
him. With this there was no affectation in his sans-cud/ot- 


| esm. He neither shaved his head nor mounted the red night- 


cap. Political courage he ce rtainly did not want, though, 


| physical!y, he was, with Marat, the most arrant of cowards. 
| Ruthless as a tiger, at first reckless, then greedy of blood.— 


charity—the more exalted martyr suffers and expires under || 


calamities he is too proud to reveal. 


Time will teach him that hath no other teacher. H 


Such was the tyrant of the day.—History of France. 


* Come hither, Sir John, my picture is here ; 
What say you, my love, does it strike you ?” 

"T can’t say it dues just at present, my dear, 
But I think it soon will, it’s so like you.” 


SUMMER. 
Now that the winter's gone, the earth hath lost 
Her snow-white robes ; and now no more the frost 
Candies the grass, or casts an iey cream 
Upon the silver lake or erystal stream: 
But the warm sun thaws the beaumbed earth 
And makes it tender; gives a second birth 
To the dead swallow ; wakes in hollow tree 
The drowsy cuckoo and the humble-bee. 
Now do a choir of chirping minstrels bring 
In triumph to the world the youthful spring ; 
The valleys, hills and woods, in rich array, 
Welcome the morning of the longed-for May ; 
Now all things smile! only my love doth lour! 
Nor hath the scalding noon-day sun the power 
To melt the marble ice that still doth hold 
Her heart congeal'd, and make her pity cold. 
The ox, which lately did for shelter fly 
Into the stall, doth now securely lie 
In open fields; and love no more is made t 
By the fireside: bat in the cooler shade 
Amynias now doth with his Chloris sleep 
Under a sycamore ; and all things kee Pp 


Only she doth carry 
' 


Time with the season. 
June in her eyes; in her heart, January 


ARITHMETICAL EXPRESSION, 


How easy it is to speak of millions and billions, yet how 
difficult to conceive what even a million is! But still we 
should endeavor to obtain some idea of that mighty num- 
ber. Suppose we speak of the national debt of England ; 
the words expressing the round sum of eight hundred mil- 
lions sterling are already spoken; but who can form a 
conception of that amount?) We know, however, what a 
dollar is; and we may, for convenience, consider its value 
equal to a crown piece, or five shillings sterling. We know, 
too, What minutes, hours, and years are. Then we may 
form some idea of the amount, though a remote one, when 
we discover by calculation that the debt is considerably 
more than a dollar per minute from the time our first pa- 
more than fif- 
teen pounds sterling per hour through all the ages of man's 


rents were in paradise to the present day ! 


existence ! A billion, however, is a far more comprehensive 
term ; so much so, indeed, as to be beyond all conception. 
Taking the Mosaic date,as nearly as can be computed, the 
world has not yet existed even one-fifth part « f one billion 


of seconds. 


THE ONLY SAFE PILOT. 

Man is a torch borne in the wind; a dream 

But of a shadow, summ'd with all his substance ; 
And as great seamen, using all their wealth 

And skills in Neptune’s deep invisible paths, 

In tall ships richly built and ribb’d with brass, 
To put a girdle round about the world, 

When they have done it (coming near their haven) 
Are fain to give a warning-piece, and call 

A poor stayed fisherman, that never pass'd 

His country’s sight, to waft and guide them in: 
So, when we wander farthest through the waves 
Of glassy glory, and the gulfs of state, 

Topp’d with all titles, spreading all our reaches, 
As if each private arm would sphere the earth, 
We must to Virtve for her guide resort, 

Or we shall shipwreck in our safest port 


POVERTY. 
We all say, “ you need not be ashamed of poverty— it ts 
no disgrace :” and mostly truly have spoken, poverty is no 
disgrace ; but why do we who preach, treat it as if it were 
insult it 
We shames 
ill. 


dressed” woman, because we have not industry to separate 


a pestilence ?—shrink from it—proclaim it 


chastise it—betray it—loathe it—abandon it! 


to greet that “shabby-looking man” or bow to that 
the chaff from the wheat, because we are too prone to ho- 
nor the garments woven by men’s hands rather than the 
creature siamped in God's own image—because we want 
moral courage to walk erect in the right path, unless it be 
the chosen highway of the great and powerful, The grave 
is the poor man’s sanctuary; he can lay bim down there, 
and neither feel nor fear the chillness of the world —the 
earth-worm guaws the heart that poverty destroyed; but it 
only takes its portion. Earth has returned to earth—the 


spirit is far beyond the reach of poverty. 


Swans sing before they die—'twere no bad thing 
Did certain persons die before they sing 
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ORIGINAL TALES IN VERSE. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


“Ah! what is friendship but a name.”— Goldemith. 


Seatep at his lattice gay, 
Watching the decline of day, 
Musing on events long gone, 
Was the college student lone. 
He was one of gentle mind, 
Meditative, mild and kind ; 
Oft in secret would he pore 
O’er the muses’ magic lore ; 
Oft he fancied he could see, 
Through the veil of poetry, 
Beauties of a purer birth 
‘Than have origin in earth. 
And, anon, he would rehearse, 
In some briefly-writien verse, 
Thoughts that rushed upon his soul 


When through noon-day walks he stole, 


By the brooklet’s grassy side, 
Rippling through the meadows wide, 
Or beneath the forest trees 

Gently waving in the breeze, 

When the sun his central ray 

Shot from realms of living day. 


Hark! a step upon the floor, 

Then a knock upon the door, 

And it opens—who is there ? 

’Tis his school-mate, Henry Clare. 
He was one of noble mien, 

Youth so fair is seldom seen ; 

He was one of haughty soul, 
All-impatient of control ; 

Still he was exempt from scorn, 
And for others’ wo could mourn. 
Heart more kind is seldom known ; 
Heart more vengeful none will own 
Than he carried in his breast, 
Home of many a fitful guest. 


Characters so opposite 

Oft partook of more delight 

In each others’ company 

Than those of kindred unity ; 
Strange it is, and yet ‘tis true ; 

{ have mark’d it—so have you. 
They were young—had scarcely seen 
Smiling summers seventeen ; 

They were young—and youth is rife 
With the pleasures of this life ; 
Full of hope and full of glee, 
Visions of futurity 

Opened to their raptured sight 
Rainbow prospects of delight. 
Little boots it me to sing 

All that gave their fancy wing; 
Whether they remarked the skies, 
With their gorgeous sunset dies ; 
Whether they debated free 

Classies, or philosophy, 

Heroes, statesmen, conquerors, 
Poets, patriots, or wars, 

The world below, the worlds above, 
Or the milder theme of love; 

Nor would it vantage you to see 

All their private history ; 

They were friends and friends oft do 
What they would not all should view ; 
They were friends, in deed as word, 
What one knew the other heard ; 
They were friends, contiding, free, 
Nothing dreamt of jealousy ; 

Open, generous, kind and true 
Such, alas! are very few. 


. * * « * * * . . 


One sweet summer afternoon, 

In the genial month of June, 

By a pure and purling rill, 

‘Neath a gently-sloping hill, 
Where the cedars overhung 

And the soft-toned ring-dove sung, 
Slowly wandered through the shade 
Merton Howard and a maid. 

She was fair—oh, passing fair! 
Soul-lit eyes and raven hair; 
Which, all free and unconfined, 

















Streamed loosely in the wind. 
Tell me not of houris fair, 
Dwelling—no one knoweth where! 
Tell me not of fairy maids 
Roving through celestial shades 
In the groves of Paradise, 
Lighting heaven with their eyes: 
Fancy gave them birth, I ween, 
By her only are they seen. 

Give me those that J can see, 
Flesh and blood—reality! 

Take your houris, light and vain, 
Offspring of Mahomet’s brain: 
Give me those that glide before 
Eyes that view them and adore ; 
Forms as sylph-like as may be, 
Breathing, moving gracefully ; 
Cheeks that shame the op’ning rose 
When Aurora brightly glows ; 
Voices that our souls entrance, 
Eyes that can return a glance ; 
Such the houri of my song, 

Such we know to earth belong. 
Long in secret had they loved ; 
Oft in secret there they roved, 
When the sun’s declining rays 


Made the neighb’ring mountains blaze; 


When the village spire was bright 
With reflected, living light; 
Sometimes whispering words of love; 
Sometimes list’ning to the dove, 
Perch’d upon the bending spray, 
Pouring forth her votive lay. 


Now they came to where the rill 
Left the windings of the hill, 
Flowing onward, fair and free, 
Through a wide-extended lea; 
Where the trees more scattered grew, 
Searce obstructive to the view; 
Where the cattle loved to lay, 
During the meridian day, 
Sheltered from the scorching ray. 
There, beneath a hoary oak, 
Pendant o’er the silent brook, 
Did the lovers pause to view 
Nature’s beauties—ever new. 
Sooth it was a lovely scene! 

All around was burnish’d green, 
All above was bright and fair, 
Boundless, cloudless azure there! 
Gentle zephyrs whispered by, 
Sweetly as a maiden’s sigh, 

Soft as guardian angels’ breath 
Breathed around the bed of death. 


" Mary, I have often thought 
This the sweetest, loveliest spot 
Bard could wish to wake his lay, 
Or love to sigh his heart away. 
Yonder mountains, high and hoar, 
Yield to fancy many a lore ; 

Oh! that I had power to wield 

In the flow’ry classic field, 

Where so many strive in vain 

For the prize that few can gain, 
Such a pen as Caledon 

Yielded to her favorite son ; 

Then would I, beneath this tree, 
Wake my harp to minstrelsy, 

And sing, in numbers bold and high, 
Things only seen by poet’s eye! 
Vain the wish and vain the thought, 
Minstrel magic ne’er is bought, 
Minstrel skill is never taught.” 

* Merton, nay,” the maid replied, 
Asa blush her features dyed, 

And a rosy, roguish smile 

Play’d around her lips the while ; 
“Seek not thus a compliment 

For the lines you lately sent ! 


rhey were good, considering 


Who touch’d Apollo’s hallow’d string ! 


“Tam sad, and thou art gay— 
Sere November, smiling May. 

Thus it is the wide world over: 
Shade and sunshine, light and gloom, 
Lie between us and the tomb! 

Thus it is with maid and lover: 














He is gay in courtship’s hour, 
Ere the trembling words are breathed; 
She is languid as the flower 
In fantastic garland wreathed ! 
But when once the words are spoken, 
When his plighted troth is given, 
Then the mystic tie is broken! 
Then the magic spell is riven! 
Casting off her pensive air, 
She is gay as morning roses: 
All exempt from further care, 
In his love her faith reposes. 
And cursed be the wretch that e’er 
Betrays the unsuspecting maiden! 
May he the cup of anguish share, 
And his last hours be sorrow-laden ! 
Smile not at my warmth, dear maid, 
I have felt what I have said; 
Though it smacks of bitterness, 
Though it shock thy moral feeling, 
Still I cannot wish it Jess,— 
*Tis my inmost heart’s revealing: 
Though it—ha! who goeth there ? 
Tis ‘my school-mate, Henry Clare! 
Shall I call him hither, fair?” 
“No, Merton, no; let him pass by, 
I almost dread his looks of late! 
Last time ye met, methought his eye 
Shot glances stern of settled hate! 
Perchance in that my fancy err’d ; 
But oh! I have strange rumors heard : 
Hast thou not mark’d the altered tone, 
The scornful! smile his lips put on, 
When you converse ?—If thou hast not, 
Then be what I have said forgot ; 
Let it fade as airy dreams 
From the souls of sleepers vanish, 
When the rosy orient beams 
Shades of morning twilight banish.” 
"Yes, Mary, I have marked it all ; 
And I have paced my father’s hall 
For hours together, musing lone 
On by-gone days, for ever flown, 
When Henry Clare and I were friends. 
Methinks the rivulet, that wends 
So stilly through the college green, 
Dear place of many a mirthful scene ! 
Bears witness to the debt he owes 
One whom he classes with his foes: 
God knows my heart, and Henry Clare 
Remains the same as ever there ! 
1 am his friend—bound by an oath 
Which beareth equally on both ; 
But he, it seems, desires to sever 
The tie he vow’d should last for ever. 
When from that deep and sable tide 
1 bore him helpless to the shore, 
He quite forgot his native pride, 
And kindly thank’d me o’er and o’er. 
“Give me thy hand, my friend,” he cried, 
For bravely, nobly hast thou done! 
Whate’er our future lives betide, 
Remember, Merton, we are one !” 
Things light as air disturb our rest, 
When jealousy becomes a guest ; 
Oh! they who would in friendship dwell 
Should guard their wayward passions well, 
And keep their minds in subject-awe 
To wisdom’s study, sober law. 
I long have known the reason why 
He wateheth me with jealous eye; 
Nay, start not, Mary! not to thee 
Belongs the evil, but to me! 
I am the cause, and I will bide 
Him and his frowns, alike defied! 
But see! the sun hath sunk to rest 
Beneath the brightly-beaming west ; 
Come, let us to our homes repair, 
And better think of Henry Clare.” 


. . . * * . . . * 


Evening’s sable curtain fell 

Silently on wood and dell ; 

Nought was heard in down or vale, 

Save the tuneful nightingale ; 

Nought was seen in earth or air, 
Save the fire-fly’s little lamp 

Flashing brightly here and there 
Over mdor and meadow damp. 
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When, before his father’s door, 
On the cool piazza pacing, 
Merton Howard o'er and o'er 
His lone footsteps was retracing. 
Softly, sweetly stream’d the mocn 
On his forehead pale and high ; 
And his eye of azure shone 
As serenely as her own, 
Bosom'd in the boundless sky. 
Oh! it was the minstrel-hour, 
And he felt the minstrel-power 
Who, in manhood’s sunny morning, 
Has not felt the same, 
When the star of love was dawning, 
Bright’ning into flame ? 
Merton, as I’ve said before, 
Dearly loved the poet’s lore ; 
And his genius, bright and strong, 
Bore him buoyantly along 
The ever-varied tide of song. 
® In the future and his Mary 
All his soul was centered then ; 
And his thoughts (how thoughts will vary 
With the bard as other men !) 
Came in measured cadence free, 
Clothed in robes of poesy. 
(Conclusion in our next.) 


= 





SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE, 


THE FATAL PRAYER. 

Tir village of Gourock is situated on the shore of a fine 
bay, about two miles from the town of Greenock. | was 
taken with the pleasantness of its situation, when one day 
viewing it at a little distance on the Greenock road, and 


set myself down on the dyke by the road-side to enjoy the | 


prospect at my leisure. 
Presently an elderly man, of a grave aspect and a mari- 
time appearance, passing slowly along the road, came and 


sat down near the same place. I guessed him to be one of 


the better class of fishermen, who had purchased, with 
the toil of his youth and his manhood, a little breathing- 
time to look about him in the evening of his days, ere the 
coming of night. After the usual salutations, we fell into 
discourse together, and I found him to be a man who had 
looked well about him in his pilgrimage, and reasoned on 
things and feelings—not living as the brutes that perish. 
After a pause in the conversation, he remarked, to my 
thinking, in a disjointed manner : 


"Ts it not strange, sir, the thoughts that sometimes come 


into the brain of man, sleeping or waking—like a wind 
that, blows across his bosom, coming he knows not whence, 
and going he knows not whither—leave behind them an 
impression and a feeling, and become the springs of human 
action, and mingle in the thread of human destiny ?” 


" Surange indeed,” said ]; “ what you say has more than 


once occurred to me; but being unable to reason satisfac- 
torily on the subject, set down altogether such ideas as 
having no better foundation than the fears and superstitions 
of the igngrant. But it seems to me that your remark, 
though of a general nature, must have been made in men- 
tal reference to some particular thing; and I would fain 
crave to know what it is.” 

"You are right,” said he; “I was thinking at the mo- 
ment of something which has sat, for some days past, 
like a mill-stone on my mind: and I will tell it to you with 
pleasure.” 

So I edged myself closer to him on the stones, that I 
might hear the better; and without more ado he began to 
discourse as follows: 

"About six months ago a wedding took place in the 
village, and a more comely and better looked-on couple 
never came together. Mr. Douglas, though the son of a 
poor man, had been an officer in the army—an ensign I’m 
thinking—-and when his regiment was disbanded he came 
to live here on his half-pay’and whatever littie else he 
might have. Jeanie Stuart at the time was staying with an 
uncle, one of our folk—her parents had been taken away 
from her ; and made up as far as she could for her board, 
by going in the summer season to sew in the families that 
come out from the holes and corners of the great towns to 
wash themselves in the sea. So gentle she was, and so 
calm in her deportment, and so fair to look on withal, 
that even these nobility of the loom and sugar-hogshead, 
thought it no dishonor to have her among them: and un- 
knowingly, as it were, they treated her just as if she had 
been of the same human mould with themselves. Well, 
they saon got acquainted—our Jeanie and Mr, Douglas— 


and drew kindly together; and the end of it was—they |; 


were married. They lived in a house there, just beyond 


|, the point that you may see forms the opposite angle of the 


bay, not far from a place called Kempock; and Mr. Doug- 
las just employed himself, like any of the rest of us, in fish- 
ing and daundering about, and mending his nets, and such 
like. Jeanie was the happy woman now, for she had aye 


a mind above the commonality, and, | am bold to say, | 


thought her stay long enough among these would-be gen- 
try, where she sat many a wearisome day for no use, and 
would fain have retired from their foolishness, into the 
strength and greenness of her own soul. But now she had 


a companion and an equal, and indeed a superior: for Mr. | 


Douglas had seen the world, and had read both books and 
men, and could while away the time in discoursing of what 
he had seen and heard tell of in foreign lands, among 


strange people and unknown tongues. And Jeanie listened, | 


and listened, and thought her husband the first of mankind. 
She clung to him as the honey-suckle clings to the tree; 
his pleasure was her pleasure—his sorrow was her sorrow 
—and his bare word was her law. 

“ One day, about two weeks ago, she appeared dull and 
dispirited, and complained of a touch of the head-ache; on 
which Mr. Douglas advised her to go to bed and rest her- 
self awhile, which she said she would do; and having 
some business in the village, he went out. On coming 
back, however, in the forenoon, he found her just on the 
same spot, leaning her head on her hand; but she told him 
she was better, and that it was nothing at all. He then 
began to get his nets ready, saying he was going out with 
some lads of the village to the deep-sea fishing, and would 
be back the next day. She looked at him, but said nothing ; 
she looked at him long and strangely, as if wondering at 
what he was doing, and understanding not anything that 
was going on. But finally, when he came to kiss her and 
bid her good bye, she threw her arms round him, and 
when he would have gone she held him fast, and her ho- 
som heaved as if her heart would break—but still she said 
nothing. 

** What can be the matter with you, Jeanie? said Mr. 
Douglas. 

"*Stay with me to-day,’ said she at last; ‘depart not 
this night, just this one night—it is not much to ask—to- 
morrow you may go where you will, and I will not be 
your hinderance a moment.’ 

* But Mr. Douglas was vexed at such folly, and she could 

answer nothing to his questions, than that a thought had 
come into her head and she could not help it. So he was 
resolved to go, and he kissed her, dnd threw his nets over 
his shoulder, and went away. 
“ For some minutes after, Jeanie stood just on the same 
spot, looking at the door where he had gone out, and then 
began to tremble all over like the leaf of a tree; at length 
coming to herself with a start, she knelt down on both 
knees, and throwing back her hair over her forehead, turn- 
ed her face up towards heaven, and prayed with a loud 
voice to the Almighty, * that she might have her husband 
in her arms that night.’ For some moments she remained 
motionless and silent in the same attitude, till at length 
a sort of brightness, resembling a calm smile, passed over 
her countenance like a gleam of sunshine on the smooth 
sea, and bending her head low and reverently, she rose up. 
She then went as usual about her household affairs, and 
appeared not anything discompused, but as tranquil and 
happy as if nothing had happened. 

" Now the weather was fine and calm in the morning, 
but towards the afternoon it came on to blow 
the air had been so sultry all day, that the sea-farers might 


! easily tell there would be a racket of the elements before 


long. As the wind, however, had been rather contrary, it 
was supposed that the boats could not have got far enough 
out to be in the mischief, but weuld put back when they 
saw the signs in the sky. But in the meantime the wind in- 
creased, till towards night it blew as hard a gale as we 
have seen in these parts for a long time; the ships out 
there, at the tail of the bank, were driven from their moor- 
ings, and two of them stranded on their beam-ends on the 
other side; every stick and stitch on the sea made for any 
port they could find ; and as the night came on in darkness 
and thunder, it was a scene that might cow even the 
hearts that had been brought up on the water, as if it was 
their proper element, and been familiar with the voice of 
the tempest from their young days. There was a sad la- 
menting and murmuring then, among the women folk espe- 
cially—them that were kith or kin to the lads on the sea; 
and they went to one another’s houses in the midst of the 
storm and the rain, and put in their pale faces through the 


|, darkness, as if searching for hope and comfort, and drawing 


and indeed 


close to one another, like a flock of frightened sheep, in 


their fellowship of grief and fear. 

“But there was one who stirred not from her home, and 
who felt no terror at the shrieking of the night-storm, and 
sought for no comfort in the countenance of man—and that 
was the wife of Mr. Douglas. She sometimes, indeed, list- 
ened to the howling of the sea, that came by fits on her ear 
like the voice of the water-kelpie, and starting, would lay 
down her work for a moment; but then she remembered 
the prayer she had prayed to Him who holds the reins of 
the tempest in his hands, and who says to the roaring wa- 
ters,‘ Be still,’ and they are still—and the glorious balm she 
had felt to sink into her heart at that moment of high and 
holy communion, even like the dew of heaven on a parched 
land. So her soul was comforted, and she said to herself, 
‘God is not a man, that he ean lie;’ and she rested on his 
assurance as on a rock, and laughed to scorn the trem- 
blings of her woman's bosom—for why ? the anchor of her 
hope was in heaven, and what earthly storm was so 
mighty as to remove it! Then she got up and put the 
room in order, and placed her husband's shoes to air at the 
fire-side ; and stirred up the fuel, and drew in the arm- 
chair for her Then 
would she listen at the door, and look out into the night 


weary and storm-beaten mariner. 
for his coming 5 but could hear no sound, save the voice of 
the waters and the footstep of the Tempest as he rushed 
along the deep. She then went in again, and walked to 


and fro in the room, with a resiless step but an unblench- 


| ed cheek. 


"At last the neighbors came to her house, knowimg that 


her husband was one of them that had gone out that day, 
and told her that they were going te walk down towards 
the Clough, even in the mirk hour, to try if they could not 
So she went with them, and 
we walked altogethe r alon y the road, 
some men, it might be twenty or thirty of us; but it was 


hear some news of the boats 


some women and 
remarked, that though she came not hurriedly nor in fear, 
yet she had not even thrown her cloak on her shoulders 
to defend her from the night air, but came forth with her 
head uncovered, and in her usual raiment of white, like a 
bride to the altar. And as we passed along, ii must have 
been a strange sight to see so many pale faces by the red 
clare of the torches they carried, and to hear so many human 
wailings filling up the pauses of the storm; but at the head 
of our melancholy procession there was a calm heart and a 
indeed, she 


firm step, and they were Jeanie’s. Sometimes, 


would look back,as some ery of womanish foreboding from 
behind would smite on her ear, and strange thought 
would crowd into her mind; and once she was heard to 


if her prayer had but saved her husband to bind 
altar of 


miutter 


some other innocent victim to the mysterious 
wrath! and she stopped fur a moment, as if in anguish at 
the wild imagination. But now, as we drew nearer the 


rocks where the light-house is built, sounds were heard 
distinctly on the shore, and we waved the torches in the 
airand gave a great shout, which was answered by known 
they were me of our own pee ple, and our 
journey was at at end, 

"A number of us then went on before and groped our 


ve dark- 
boats 


voices lor 


way among the rocks as well as we could for t 

ness; but a woful tale met our ear; for one of the 
had been shattered to pieces while endeavoring to land 
there, and when we went down they were just dragging 
the body of a comrade suff and stark from the sea. When 
the women behind heard it, there was a terrible ery of dis- 
may, for no one knew but it might be her own brother or 
son; and some who earried lights dropped them with 
fear, and others held them, trembling, to have the terrors of 
their heart confirmed. There was one, however, who stood 
calm aud unmoved by the side of the dead body. She 
spoke some words of holy comfort to the women, and they 
were silent at her voice. She then stepped lightly forward 
and took a torch from the trembling hand that held it, and 
bent down with it beside the corpse. As the light fell one 
moment on her own fair face, it showed no signs of wo- 
manish feeling at the sight and touch of mortality; a 
bright and lovely bloom glowed on her cheek, and a hea- 


venly lustre burned in her eye; and as she knelt then, her 


white a. long dark hair floating far on the 
storm, there that in her look which drew the gaze 


| even of that terrified group from the object of their doubt 


and dread. The next moment the light fell on the face of 


the dead——the torch dropped from her hand, and she fell 
on the body of her husband. Her prayer was granted. She 
held her husband in her arms that night, and although no 
struggles of parting life were seen, she died on his breast.” 
When the fisherman had concluded his story, we parted, 


going each his several way. 
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GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


THE PEN AND THE PRESS. 


Youne Genius walk’d out by the mountains and streams, 
Entranced by the power of his own pleasant dreams, 
Till the silent—the wayward—the wandering thing 
Found a plume that had fallen from a passing bird’s wing: 
Exulting and proud, like a boy at his play, 
He bore the new prize to his dwelling away ; 
He gazed for a while on its beauties, and then 
He cut it, and shaped it, and called it a Pen. 
But its magical use he discover’d not yet, 
Till he dipp’d its bright tips in a fountain of jet; 
And oh! what a glorious thing it became, 
For it spoke to the world in a language of flame; 
While its master wrote on like a being inspired, 
Till the hearts of the millions were melted or fired : 
It came as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The peaceful—the pure—the victorious pen ! 
Young Genius went forth on his rambles once more, 
The vast sunless caverns of earth to explore! 
He search’d the rude rock, and with rapture he found 
A substance unknown, which he brought from the ground, 
He fused it with fire, and rejoiced in the change, 
As he moulded the ore into characters strange, 
Till his thoughts and his efforts were crown’d with success, 
For an engine uprose, and he call'd it the Press. 
The Pen and the Press, blest alliance! combined 
To soften the heart and enlighten the mind; 
For that to the treasures of knowledge gave birth, 
And this sent them forth to the ends of the earth ; 
Their battles for truth were triumphant indeed, 
And the rod of the tyrant was snapp’d like a reed; 
They were made to exalt us—to teach us to bless 
Those invincible brothers—the Pen and the Press! 
SKETCHES OF ST. PETERSBURG, 
The Gulf of Finland stretches in its greatest length ina 
straight line from Petersburg westward. The most violent 


winds blow from this quarter, and the waters of the gulf | 


are thus driven direct upon the city. Were the gulf spa- 
cious in this part, there would not be so much to appre- 
hend; but unfortunately the shores contract immediately 
towards Petersburg, which lies at its innermost point; 
while close to the city the waters lie hemmed in and pent 
up in the narrow bay of Cronstadt. In addition to this, the 
Neva, which flows from east to west, here discharges its 
waters into the gulf, thus encountering the violent waves 


from the west in a diametrically opposite direction. The | 
islands of the Neva delta, on which the palaces of Peters- | 


burg take root, are particularly flat and low. On their outer 
and uninhabited sides towards the sea they completely lose 
themselves beneath the waters, and even those parts which 
lie highest, and are consequently most peopled, are only 
raised from twelve to fourteen feet above the level of the 
gulf. A rise of fifteen feet is sufficient, therefore, to lay all 
Petersburg under water, and one of thirty or forty feet 
must overwhelm the city. 

To bring about this latter disaster nothing more is requi- 
site than that a strong west wind should exactly concur 
with high-water and ice-passage. The ice-masses from the 
gulf would then be driven landward, and those of the Neva 
seaward, whilst in this battle of the Titans the marvel- 
Jous city, with all its palaces and fortresses, princes and 
beggars, would be swallowed in the floods like Pharaoh in 
the Red Sea. Searee may we speak thus lightly of the 
future, for in truth the danger lies so near that many a 
Petersburg heart quails at the thought. Their only hope 
lies in the improbability of these three enemies, west wind, 
high water, and ice-passage combining against them at 
one and the same time. Fortunately for them there are 
sixty-four winds in the compass. 

Had the old Finnish inhabitants of the Neva islands 


| 





When, after a continuation of westerly winds, the water 


of the Neva is observed to creep round the uttermost points | 


of the islands, a cannon is fired from the admiralty, and 


water-flags hoisted on all towers, to apprise the inhabitants | 


that their city is besieged by the Nereids. As the water 
increases, the cannon is fired once an hour. As it advances 
further, and inundates the lower outskirts of the city, the 
alarm is sounded every quarter of an hour; when it steals 
into the city itself, signals are repeated every five minutes; 
and in the last extremity minute-guns summon, with des- 
perate cries, every boat to their succor. 

M. Kohl proceeds to give an account of the dreadful 
inundation of the 17th November, 1824, the worst the city 
had ever experienced, and the horrors of which are still in 
every mouth. The waters rose so gently and innocently 
(‘unschuldig’) that, in those portions of the city too remote 


to hear the signals, the inhabitants had no suspicion of 


what was going forward, and only wondered to see the 
clear shining pools of water lying in the street: thou- 
sands, therefore, continued their usual avocation, and hun- 


| dreds paid for this day’s work with their lives. But as soon 


as the waters had fairly gained possession, they threw off 


| the mask of peace. Lashed into fury by a strong west wind, 
and bearing all opposition before them, they shot in length- | 

| ened currents through the streets, filling the cellars and 

| lower stories, and dashing upward, from the sewers under- 


ground in violent columns. Every minute now increased 


| their force and volume. The vehicles on the public stands 


were lified from their wheels; those horses which were 
deserted by their owners perished miserably in their har- 
ness, and many owners who stopped to save their horses 


| perished themselves. Stone houses fell, and wooden build- 


ings were lifted entire from their foundations, and with all 


their contents went driving about the streets. The trees in | 


the squares hung thick with fugitives; cattle and horses 
were dragged up stairs, on to a second story, and stood in 


landings and ante-rooms; and many families, whose mem- | 


bers the waters had surprised when apart, were doomed 


never to be reunited. The flood rose for twenty-four hours; | 


and the horrors of the night, with every public lamp extin- | 
| guished, and no moon, may be faintly conceived. But the 
| distress of this day was surpassed, if possible, by that of 
| the ensuin 


¢, when the retreat of the waters showed the 
extent of the misery. Thousands of human beings had 
perished ; whole rows of houses which had resisted their 
first fury, now fell down as their foundations were drained 
from beneath them ;—the loss of cattle, furniture, and other 
property, is estimated at upwards of a hundred millions 
of rubles, or almost five millions sterling. As a sequel to 


| this, the public distress was wound up to its last pitch by 


the wasting pestilence which ensued. Dreadful as was 
this visitation, it was nevertheless tempered with mercy. 
Had the inundation happened in the spring, the shock of 
the ice-masses, which no building could have withstood, 


| would have been superadded to the violence of the waters, 


while the steaming exhalations from the heat of the ensuing 
summer would have incalculably multiplied the diseases of 


the survivors. The height of this inundation is designated | 
| upon the principal houses, with the date annexed ; and our 


author quaintly observes, “God grant that the Petersburg | 


house-painters may never earn another rouble by such a 
job. For every inch higher that they place their mark, the 


|| city will have had to pay millions more of roubles, and 


made their observations and bequeathed them to their suc- || 
cessors, the average chances would have wamed them || 


how often in a thousand years such a combination must | 


oceur. In short, we shall not be astonished to hear any day 
that Petersburg, which like a brilliant wr rose from 
the Finnish marshes, had just as sudd@hly been extin- 
guished in the same. God protect it? 

The hand of man, says M. Kohl, can do nothing here. 
New moles for keeping out the water, and new canals for 
carrying it off, are talked of and tried, as it were only to 
show the fruitlessness of such plans, and meanwhile St. 
Petersburg lies utterly defenceless. So insidious and unfore- 
seen is the rise of the waters, that public means are adopt- 
ed to warn the city of the danger. 


hundreds more of families will have been thrown into 
mourning and distress. 


The following lines have a good moral tendency : 
You bid me mention what I like, 
And gayly smiling, little guess 
How deeply may that question strike 
The chords of solemn thankfulness. 


I like my friends, my children, wife— 
The home they make so bless'd a spot: 
I like my fortune—calling—life ; 
In every thing 1 like my lot; 
And feeling thus, my heart’s imbued 
With never-ceasing gratitude. 


What I dislike you next demand ; 
A puzzling query—for in me 

Nought that proceeds from nature's hand 
Awakens an antipathy. 


Eut what I like the least are those 
Who nourish an unthankful mind, 
Quick to discern imagined woes, 
To all their real blessings blind ; 
For that is double want of love 
To man below and God above 


I WILL CROWN THE HARP WITH FLOWERS: 
Give me gold, the miser cries; 

Let him drain the yellow mine: 
To his glass the toper flies; 

Let him glory in his wine. 
Those who will may prize the ore, 

And let the treasure win their soul ; 
Those who will may nectar pour, 

And drown their spirit in the bow] ; 
But for me let music flow; 

Strike the chords in beauty’s bowers ; 
Let joy be mine in song divine, 

I will crown the harp with flowers. 
Softly sad now wakes the lyre ; 

Pensive breathing fills the notes; 
Thrilling now with joyous fire, 

Richly wild the music floats. 
So I love the melting strain, 

I would turn from thrones and kings, 
To hear the minstrel’s hand unchain 

The mighty magic of the strings. 
Where’s the bliss to rival this, 

The voice of song in beauty’s bowers ? 
Oh, give to me sweet melody, 

I will crown the harp with flowers. 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE. 
Some short time ago, in one of the villages on the Frith 
of Forth, lived a lady whose husband had long before gone 


to sea, and not having heard of him for some years, she 


| believed him to be dead. At the time her husband went to 


sea, Mrs. 8. lived in a town in England; but after giving 
up hopes of his return, she removed with her onl; 
daughter to her native country, Scotland. In the course of 
years, a probationer in the Church of Scotland came to 
officiate in the parish, and formed an attachment for Miss 
S. Seeing no immediate prospect of obtaining a church, he 
resolved on transferring himself to one of our American 
colonies, and received an appointment there from a Colo- 
nial Missionary Society. Having been united to Miss S. he 
took his departure, leaving his wife and mother-in-law to 
follow as soon as he should have prepared for their com- 
fortable reception. They accordingly left this country some 
time afterwards for America. In the meantime, among the 
settlers over whom the young divine’s charge extended, 
was a comfortable farmer, also named S. who made inqui- 
ries after the history of the minister’s wife and mother, 
and expressed a desire to see them on their arrival. They 
did arrive safe, and on reaching the minister's habitation, 
Mr. S. was sent for to be introduced. Judge of the surprise 
of all, when, on the entry of Mr. S. the newly-arrived fe- 
males found in him the long-lost husband and father! 
Having been unable to trace his family in England after a 
protracted absence, he had returned to America, where, by 
a singular coincidence, both he and they found those they 
had given up for lost. The parties, we are glad to say, are 
now living comfortably and happily in the New World.— 


| Edinburgh paper. 


THE ROSE. 

The rose, alas! thy guardian hand 
Saved yesterday from dying, 

Pale, wan, and wither’d from its stem, 
Is now in ruins lying: 

But the fond flower, to show she still 
Was grateful e’en in death, 

Her blushes to thy cheek bequeathed, 
Her perfume to thy breath. 


THE WORSHIPPERS OF BACCHUS, 


Of the many disguises which some men wear, there are 


few which are not thrown aside when the worship of Bac- 


chus has been too intensely followed. Then it is that the 
hypocrite, the slanderer, and all who are contemptible to 
honest and manly intellects, are discovered—then it is that 
the arrogant boaster comes out in his native deformity — 
then, that the ignorant or pedantic prove their lives a lie, 
and their assumed acquirements seem to be a fable—then 
it is that the most sottish and selfish arewdisagreeably loud 
in their protestations of friendship, while those who have 
wrapped themselves in sullen pride forget their dramatic 
character and appear in their proper colors—then it is that 
the congregated bile and spleen, pent up so long as sober 


| cowardice prevails over the senses and memory, rush forth 


| in foul fume and splutter, annoying, irritating, and disgust- 
| ing all whogre unfortunately within hearing of the crea- 


ture’s distemded lungs, for unmudulated bellowing and 


! . . . - 
stupid gesticullation are ever the accompaniments of oul 


rageous intoxication. 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


= 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 





Tne following lines were suggested from my having 
seen in Eastern Virginia one of the beautiful water-lilies 
frequently to be met with there. If you consider them | 
worthy of a corner in the Mirror, they are at your service. | 


TO A WATER-LILY. | 


Seest thou yon beauteous lily, borne, 
So blooming and so bright, 
Upon the bosom of the stream, 
As "twere a water-sprite ? 
Its downy cup of finest gold, 
Its pearly leaves of white, 
Fit emblems are of innocence 
Beneath heaven’s orb of light. 
For she may stand in Sol’s bright gaze, 
Nor fear his scorching power ; 
& shrink when winds careering sweep, 
nd murky tempests lower. 
Secure in panoply of truth, 
She needs must stem the blast ; 
And though she may be bowed down, 
She'll proudly rise at last. 
Thus the bright flower, at sultry noon, 
Doth raise its head to heaven; 
And when the storm-cloud passes by, 
When towering oaks are riven, 
Gently it bows beneath the surge, 
Nor heeds the driving spray, 
And folds again its beauteous leaves 
Till dawns a brighter day. 


LorENzo. 


Sometimes there are living beings in nature as beautiful 
as in romance ; reality surpasses imagination; and we see 
breathing, brightening, and moving before our eyes, sights 
dearer to our hearts than we ever beheld in the land of 
sleep. 

According to Lord Lenox, there are at the present time | 
in the British army four colonels who suffered corporeal 
punishment while they were in the ranks, from which they 
have subsequently risen by their own merits. 

COWLFEY'S OPINION ON THE SUBJECT OF PROPERTY. 

A field of corn, a fountain, and a wood, 
Is all the wealth by nature understood. 
The monarch on whom fertile Nile bestows 

All which that grateful earth can bear, 
Deceives himself if he suppose 

‘That more than this falls to his share. 
Whatever an estate does beyond this afford, 
Is not a rent paid to the lord ; 
But is a tax illegal and unjust, 
Extracted from it by the tyrant lust. 


The States of Rhenish Prussia petitioned his majesty to | 
protect the nightingales of the country. The police minis- 
ter has accordingly issued an edict, prohibiting to rob a 
nightingale’s nest, or to keep one in a cage, under penalty 
of fivewdollars. : 

‘d my love, one happy day, 

t I should call her in my lay: 
Choose,” said she, “ what suits the line; 
Only—only—call me thine!” 

Says Major Downing—"If you want to trade safely, | 
burrow ice in August, and agree to pay the same quantity 
in January—for every other bargain is quite unsartin.” 

Ingenuity with the good leads to fortune ; with the bad, 
to the gallows. 

Jack keeps his bed, and swears he’s very ill, 

Yet eats and drinks, and sleeps from eve till dawn; 

He takes from doctors neither draught nor pill— 

Wiat ails poor Jack ?—his trousers are in pawn. 


"The last ink is broken,” as the constable in front of 
the Municipality Hall said when he saw a dog eating a 
poisoned ™ sassenger ” just cast into the street. 
raised on a man’s head by a shillelah are 
ogical developments. 






s poor, the lad was frank and free ; 
Of late he’s grown brim-full of pride and pelf; 
No wonder that he has forgotten me, 
Since it is plain he has forgot himself. 


We always knew that Vermont produced some of the 
sweetest and best /asses in the world, and we are now in- 
formed that she is equally celebrated for t 
some of the sweetest and best sugar. Fi 
the town of Barre have made this spring 
sugar, averaging 983 pounds a piece. 


oduction of 
milies in 


pounds of |! 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ann ungenerously charges us with a fault we never committed. 
If she will have the frankness to make her communication ex- 


plicit, we will undertake to convince “ her mother ” that she has | 


done us gross injustice. Charges of a grave nature should have 
some foundation in truth, and be sustained by good testimony 
before they are entertained by any liberal-minded person. We 


shall of course anticipate the pleasure of hearing from Ann.— | 


© Raphael ” does not understand the subject about which he has 
written to us.—Fanny’s lines to Boz did not reach this office 
until Mr. Dickens had sailed for England. 


MIRROR. 


JUNE 18, 





NEW -YORK 


SATURDAY, 


THE 
A 
1842. 

Plalosophy of contentment.—We find the following very 


sensible remarks in the Philadelphia Inquirer: “ How few 
people in the world know when they have enough, in a 


pecuniary point of view, or are satisfied with a small for- || 


tune. When we start out in life, our wishes are generally 
confined to a moderate sum. We look forward five or ten 
years, and determine that on arriving ata certain point, 
and on accumulating a certain amount, we shall feel satis- 
fied. But the point gained, how general is the disposition 
to grasp still more, to accumulate yet another thousand ! 
In connection with this subject, we were struck with a re- 
mark made a few days since by a plain-minded foreigner, 
who is now in this country, on an enterprise by which he 
has made a few thousand dollars. He said that he would 
return home as soon as he had made $5000, ‘ That,’ he 
added, ‘ will be ample in my country, (he was a Tyrolese ;) 
and it is my doctrine, that when men are not satisfied 


| with the first favors of fortune, but as they become inde- 
| pendent, desire more and more, that the tide is apt to turn 
' against them, and to leave them in a worse condition than 


when they commenced.’ How many of our citizens, who 
are now in penury, would have been in different cireum- 
stances, comparatively speaking, this day, had they acted 
under this doctrine, and been satisfied with, wel/ enough!” 

Curious Indian process. —Cox in his Adventures in 
North America says, “ The abominable custom of flattea- 
ing their heads prevails among all the Indian tribes. Im- 


mediately after birth the infant is placed in a kind of ob- 
long cradle, formed like a trough, with moss under it. One | 


end, on which the head reposes, is more elevated than the 
rest. A padding is then placed on the forehead with a 
piece of cedar-bark over it, and by means of cords passed 
through small holes on each side of the cradle the padding 
is pressed against the head. It is kept in this manner up- 
wards of a year, and is not, I believe, attended with much 
pain. The appearance of the infant, however, while in 
this state of compression, is frightful; and its little black 
eyes, forced out by the tightness of the bandages, resemble 
those of a mouse choked ina trap. When released from 
this inhuman process, the head is perfectly flattened, and 
the upper part of it seldom exceeds an inch in thickness. 
It never afterwards recovers its rotundity. They deem this 
an essential point of beauty, and the most devoted adhe- 
rent of Charles the first never entertained a stronger aver- 
sion toa Roundhead than these savages. They allege, as 
an excuse for this custom, that all their slaves have round 
heads, and accordingly every child of a bondman, who is 
not adopted by the tribe, inherits not only his father’s de- 
gradation, but his parental rotundity of cranium.” 


A valuable rebuke. 


snuff; in order to avoid the trouble of putting his hand 
into his pocket, he had a large snufl-box placed on each 


Frederick took a great quantity of 


chimney-piece in his apartment, from which he took a 
pinch on oceasion. One day he observed one of his pages, 
who, thinking he was not seen, and desirous of tasting the 


' royal snuff, was inserting his fingers very unceremoniously 


into one of the boxes. The king said nothing at the time,, 
but an hour after, he called the page, ordered him to bring 
the snuff-box, and asked the indiscreet youth to take a 
pinch. “How do you like it?” “It is excellent, Sire.” 
"And the snuff-box ?” " Well then, sir, 
take it, fur it is too small for two.” 


" Superb, Sire.” 


Englishmen—a miscellany." When I see an English- 
man subtle and fond of law-suits,” says Voltaire, “| say, 
there is a Norman who came in with William the Con- 
queror! When I see a man that is good-natured and polite, 
If I see 
a brutal or inhuman character, I say, that is a Dane; for 
your nation as well as your language is a medley of many 
others.” 


that is one who came in with the Plantagengts! 


| The heroism of home.—-Lieutenant Lacy was seated in 
|| the front parlor of Number , (says Miss Sedgwick.) His 
|| daughter Elizabeth, making the most of the light of a 
| June evening as it flickered through the window, was em- 
ployed on a crayon portrait of her father, a dear memorial 
for hearts at home, when he was “ far amid the melan- 
choly main.” 





Elizabeth had heard of the hasty summons, 

and worked in silence. The 

|| heroism than at that hour. 
wife and children 


sailor never showed greater 
His heart was heaving for his 
he was about to quit them, perhaps for 
ever—to leave the beautiful creature before him intrusted 
to a tempting world; and yet, with these thoughts piere- 
ing his brain, he kept a smile upon his face for the gentle 
artist. Lieutenant Lacy had looked with unblenched gaze 
on the guns of an approaching enemy ; but in that dread- 
ful pause of life he showed less noble self-control than 
when, with a mind racked by household wants, he looked 
with a smile into his daughter's eyes. 
tles on field and deck, but greater far the triumphs won by 


the struggling spirit at the desolate fire-side. 


Great are the bat- 


The lawyer and the cabbage.—There is a story told of 
an eminent lawyer that is well worth relating: When a 
boy, and studying his profession, he was frequently sent 
out by his employer's wife to go to market for her, and 
not liking this extra-official business, he one day laid be- 
fore her a bill consisting of the following charge: 
"One cabbage two shillings and six cents.” 

" How !” exclaimed the lady, “a cabbage cost such a sum ? 
why I never give more than six cents for it.” “ True, ma- 
dam, but cabbage, now-a-days, bring other expenses.” 


" How so, sir?” “IT will make out the items, madam, if 


’ 


you please.” The bill was given him, and he returned it, 
corrected as follows 
“Acabbage, . . . 


— six cents. 
A coach to bring it in, . 


*Ttem two shillings.” 
This was the last cabbage the young man was desired to 


purchase. 


Wholesale versus Retail 
Sporting was the object of Frederick's abhorrence. 
addicted to 


would wholly have lost his esteem. His nephew, who en- 


a warrior against a sports- 
man. 
this 


Any gentleman known to be passion 


joved the pleasures of the field but once or twice a year, 
took every precaution that the intelligence might not reach 
the ears of Frederick. “ The butcher,” said this monarch, 


even the butcher does not kill animals for his pleasure ; 


, 
he does it to supply the necessities of man: but the sports- 


' 


man kills for pleasure! This is odious! The sportsman 


should be placed below the butcher in the order of society,” 


Voltarre’s dress. —Mr. Sherlock gives a curious deserip- 


"On the two days I saw him he 


tion of Voltaire’s dress: 
' wore white cloth shoes, white woollen stockings, red 

breeches, with a night-gown and waistcoat of blue linen, 
He had on a grizzle wig 


flowered, and lined with yellow. ig 
with three ties, and over it a silk night-cap embroidered 


with gold and silver.” 


Government.—Government is but now beginning to be 
known. Hitherto it has been the mere exercise of power, 
which forbade all effectual inquiry into rights, and ground- 
ed itself wholly on possession. While the enemy of liberty 
was its judge, the progress of tts principles must have been 
small indeed. 


Vo innovation !—To say all new things are bad, is as 
much as to say all things are bad, or at any event at their 
commencement; for of all the old things ever seen or 
What- 


heard of, there is not one that was not once new. 


ever iS now established was once innoration. 
We are sorry to hear.—A phrase used commonly by edi- 


tors, pro forma. [tis genesally penned in cases of accidents, 


when the scribes of the press are not sorry, but glad that 
they have something of moment to lay before their readers 


| 


THE FINE YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMAN 


A SONG IN HONOR OF MR. DICKENS 

I'iising vou a new-made song, bus from no aged pate, 

OW a fine young English geatioman, whore mind ts his estate, 

Aud who always keeps it furnmhed, at a bountiful old rate, 

With sad, and eweet, and merry tales, which in books he doth relate 
Like a fine young English gentleman, a ty pe of better times 


His heart so true, the dwelling is of all that’s rich and rare 


The mansion of the beautiful, the noble and the fair; 


No guest so poor, he cannot tind » hearty welcome there 
What kindness sits, with melomg eves, within the old arm-chair 


God Wess this fiae young gentleman, this type of better times 
God speed him on his earthly course, and blessings on him pour, 
| Grant to him rich and bouateous gifts from heav'n's exhaustiess store 


Make him, ox life the longer lasts, but love mankind the more 
} And may he, in a green old age, still Qourish at four-score, 


! Like o fine old English geatleman, a blessing to his times 
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REPARTEE. Markie AND UNMARRIED.—At the age of sixty there are ConversaTion.—It is better in conversation with post- 
To this night’s masquerade, quoth Dick, | but twenty-two unmarried men alive for forty-one married ; | tive men, to turn off the subject in dispute with some merry 
‘By pleasure I am beckon'd, | at seventy, eleven bachelors for twenty-seven married men; || conceit, than to keep up the contention to the disturbance 
And think *twould be a pleasant trick and at eighty, for three bachelors who may chance to be || of the company. 
To go as Charles the Second. || alive, there are nine benedicts. Very nearly the same pro- : 
Tom felt for repartee a thirst, | portions hold good in the female sex, of whom while seven- Printed published every Saturday by the proprietor 
And thus to Richard said, ty-two who have been married attain the age of forty-five, } Daniel F at his Bookstore, 148 Nassau-street. 
only fifty-two of the unmarried reach the same pe riod Terms ff rs per annum, payable in advance 
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